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(a) MANCHUBIA

Manchuria, as being the area which attracted the greatest public
attention in the other countries of the World, will be dealt with first
and in fuller detail than the rest. Its relations with its immediate
neighbours have already come under review in the preceding sections
of this part of the present volume, but its external affairs in general,
particularly in regard to the question of recognition, call for further
consideration. It will be recalled that the Assembly of the League
of Nations had resolved in February 1933 'not to recognize this [the
existing Manchurian] regime either dejure or de facto', and that the
Government of the United States of America had concurred in up-
holding this principle.1 The principle of non-recognition was main-
tained throughout 1934 with the aid of the special committee set up
by the League for the purpose of advising its members on the implica-
tions of non-recognition and as to the limits to which working
arrangements (e.g. in regard to the transit of mails) could legitimately
be carried without infringing the principle adopted by the League.

The British and American attitude towards this principle under-
went no apparent change, in spite of rumours to the contrary. The
British Government's conduct was declared by the Foreign Secretary,
speaking in the House of Commons at Westminster on the 15th
November, 1934, to be 'still guided by the policy of non-recognition'.

The only breach in the united front of the Powers occurred when
Salvador notified on the 21st May, 1934, her recognition of the state
of Manchukuo. Her Consul-General at Tokyo, through whom the
communication was made, stated in explanation of his Government's
action that it was 'purely a matter of business, the outgrowth of
El Salvador's acute need of new markets for her coffee'.

la regard to de facto recognition, the U.S.S.R. had already gone
farther than other Powers by accrediting its Consuls in Manchukuo
to the Government in Hsinking and by accepting the appointment
of consular representatives of Manchukuo to posts in Russian
territory.2 The agreements concerning the sale of the Chinese Eastern
Railway and the navigation of waterways, referred to earlier in this
chapter,3 were further hailed by Japan as confirming her view that
the U.S.S.R. had virtually recognized the state of Manchukuo. In
fact, however, there was no evidence to show that the Government
in Moscow entertained any such intention.

1 See the Surv&yfor 1933, p. 508.

3 Consuls for Manchukuo were appointed at Blagoveschensk and Chita, and
the Russian Government were said to have agreed to the appointment (though
this had not actually been made by the end of the year) of a Manchukuo
Consul-General in Moscow.                                 3 See pp. 672-3, 675, above.